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Ecuador 


For centuries the Quechua-speaking Indians of 
Ecuador have been subjected to powerful and often 
ruthless rulers who have been more interested in 
their labor than their welfare. At an early date, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, they were 
conquered by the Incas, who put them through an 
accelerated course in “Incaization” by planting col- 
onies and establishing military outposts in their 
midst. 

Some 80 years later, Atahualpa, who had assumed 
control of the Inca Empire, was captured, held for 
ransom, and murdered by Pizarro, who claimed the 
kingdom of Quito. This episode was followed by 
several small wars and not a few assassinations 
among rivalling conquistadores, bent on seizing 
power, until Quito became an audencia under the 
Viceroyalty of Peru. During the whole period of 
Spanish rule, which lasted for nearly 300 years, the 
Indians were abused and exploited. They supplied 
the food and labor necessary in the operation of 
gold and silver mines in the mountains, and raised 
sugar, cacao, cattle, and mules in the hot country 
along the coast, particularly near Guayaquil, a town 
which had the best harbor on the Pacific and en- 
joyed a large volume of trade in hemp, lumber, 
leather, and cacao. 

When independence was finally won, in 1830, the 


Spanish privileged class was replaced by the priv- 
ileged creole caste and the large majority of the 
population continued to live like serfs, having al- 
most no contact with modern education and culture. 

Today, Ecuador is a_ typical underdeveloped 
country, where a high proportion of the people are 
engaged in primary pursuits, production is low and 
primitive methods keep prices high, transportation 
is weak, the population is increasing rapidly, and 
44 per cent of the 3,784,000 inhabitants are illiter- 
ate. It is politically unstable, and is divided in its 
people, 10 per cent of whom are classed as white, 41 
per cent as mestizo (Indian-white mixed), 39 per 
cent as pure Indian, and 10 per cent as Negroes 
and mulattoes. 

Furthermore, it is divided physically in its cli- 
mate, landscape, and culture. The massive high 
cool-to-cold Andean cordilleras strewn with vol- 
canoes, most of which are extinct, and the inter- 
montane valleys contain all the important towns 
except Guayaquil and 58 per cent of the country’s 
people, the great majority of them pure bred In- 
dians who cling to their cloistered way of life, have 
no national feeling, and are largely uninterested in 
commerce. East of the Andes, the great hot forested 
plain of the Oriente, through which meander the 
headwaters of the Amazon, is nearly empty and 
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currently of almost no economic value. West of the 
Andes, the hot and generally low and damp coastal 
plain is peopled by Indians, Negroes, and mestizos 
who grow most of the country’s export crops and 
carry on most of its commerce. 

Ecuador’s natural wealth is mainly agricultural, 
yet less than five per cent of the land is cultivated, 
and one per cent of the landowners hold 40 per 
cent of the land by value; 92 per cent hold only 
32 per cent of it. The great estates, or latifundia, 
belonging to the few rich, who are usually urban 
dwellers, are market-oriented, but little of the in- 
come seeps down to the laborers. The crops grown 
on the thousands of tiny minifundia of the poor 
villagers are generally consumed by the producers. 

Whenever the problem of a more equal distri- 
bution of land has been attacked, or merely aired, 
those in power have given the stereotyped reply: 
there’s plenty of land in the Oriente for those who 
want it. This attitude has justified the great land- 
holders in keeping unproductive thousands of acres 
both in the uplands and in the warm coastal region. 
Actually, of course, before settlers can move into 
the Oriente a reasonable network of roads is needed. 
So far, despite a fever of road building or improve- 
ment from the mountain centers of Quito, Lata- 
cunga, Ambato, Cuenca, and Loja, road money has 
been spent in a rather haphazard manner, more 
often for the benefit of absentee landowners than 
of the nation as a whole, and almost never for the 
benefit of the Oriente. 


THE INDIAN AND THE HIGHLANDS. At least 
three-quarters of the highland people are hardwork- 
ing Indians, who tend to be humble, taciturn, and 
resigned among strangers, but frank, generous, talk- 
ative, and gay among their own people. They per- 
form most of the agricultural and construction 
labor, and also work in factories and make up the 
servant class in city homes. 

Corn is the basic food of the country, and most 
of it comes from the highlands; potatoes run a close 
second. In response to the wider use of fertilizers in 
recent years, more than enough potatoes have been 
grown as production rose from 85,000 metric tons 
(1951) to 208,000 (1954). Wheat and barley also do 
well in these cool lands; undoubtedly enough wheat 
to meet current needs could be raised if more mod- 
ern methods were instituted, especially rotation of 
crops to maintain soil fertility. Higher up, above 


the upper limit of cultivation, hundreds of tho 
sands of sheep and a few cattle graze on the rough 

grasslands known as the paramo. Besides sheep, 

most Indians keep pigs and chickens — and guinea 

pigs, the flesh of which is a toothsome delicacy to 

be eaten on great feast days. 

In the warmer intermontane basins, adequate 
rains from December to April ensure good crops 
of corn, peas, lima beans, lentils, onions, cabbages, 
lettuce, asparagus, celery, and a variety of other 
vegetables and such fruits as peaches, apples, pears, 
plums, strawberries, and cherries, which are con- 
sumed locally or sent to city markets. Several crops, 
almost unknown outside of the Andean area, are 
also cultivated, notably oca, melluco, jicama, lupine 
seed, and quinoa, the seed of the giant pigweed. 
Much of the irrigated land in the drier basins has 
been made into fine pastures of alfalfa, rye grass, 
and clover which support a growing dairy industry. 

Down in the foothills of the Andes it is warm 
enough to grow such subtropical crops as sugar cane, 
avocados, tomatoes, mangoes, lemons, grapes, and 
coffee in the fertile, irrigable river valleys. 

Nearly three-quarters of Ecuador is forest-covered, 
and in its Andean trees the country has one of its 
greatest potential resources. If properly managed, 
these could be a perpetual source of building tim- 
ber, cedar, pulpwood, bamboo, and eucalyptus, and 
could provide raw materials for industries operating 
by hydroelectric power drawn from the many local 
mountain streams. 

Quito, the chief city of the Andean region and 
capital of the nation, with a population of 212,800, 
lies at an altitude of 9,340 feet. Consequently, 
though it is close to the Equator, the average tem- 
perature is definitely on the cool side. And because it 
is equatorial, the yearly range is small: 55°F. in the 
hottest months (February and September) and 54° 
in the coldest months (April and November). Night 
temperatures in Quito and the high central plateau 
generally are often only slightly above freezing, and 
heavy woolen clothing, warm bed blankets, and 
large meals are indicated. Hence the Indians, in 
many cases poorly housed, inadequately clothed, 
and undernourished, would not subscribe to the 
frequently expressed view that highland Fcuador 
has a climate of perpetual spring. 

Quito has lost little of its colonial flavor. The 
huge wooden doors, the barred windows, and 
geranium-festooned balconies, remind one of the 
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hill towns of southern Spain, as indeed do the 
monumental churches, the chapels, and the mona- 
steries filled with fabulous collections of art objects. 
The streets of the old city are narrow and tortuous, 
many of them so steep that they can be used only 


by pedestrians or pack animals. The shops of silver- 
smiths, wood carvers, and tailors in the old section 
are just tiny dark holes in the thick walls of old 
colonial houses. In the industrial district poorly 
paid laborers toil in the textile mills, shoe factories, 
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soap and pharmaceutical plants, and a brewery. So 
low is their pay, as almost everywhere in this pre- 
industrial country, that they have almost no pur- 
chasing power and the economy as a whole benefits 
little from their activities. Underemployment of a 
vast segment of the population is another problem, 
for it means that there can be practically no accu- 
mulation of capital, which could be invested in 
land, labor, and equipment and thus increase 
production, 

There are, however, a few places in the highlands 
where the people have managed to accumulate 
enough capital to buy small tracts of land and 
achieve a certain amount of self-respect, independ- 
ence, and prosperity. Such a community is Otavalo, 
with a population of 8,500, nestling at the foot of 
an extinct volcano near pcturesque Lake San 
Pablo. In the villages all around the lake the In- 
dians’ dress and customs have remained almost 
unchanged for centuries, but these frugal and in- 
dustrious people are now devoting their free time 
to crafts. Their beautiful shawls and other fabrics, 
their leatherwork, and their pottery are bringing 
in appreciable supplementary income and, inci- 
dentally, have made the colorful Otavalo market 
world famous. 


THE ORIENTE. Apart trom the few thousand 
settlers who have come from the highlands, only 
wild, nomadic Indian tribes inhabit the immemo- 
rial forests of the Oriente, and they continue to 
resist the outside world even today as they resisted 
the armies of the Incas and the Spaniards, and later 
the cruelty of the slavers and the greed of the rubber 
gatherers and explorers searching for gold or qui- 
nine. Only the Catholic missionaries have been 
able to maintain a few spiritual outposts or for- 
tresses. The largest tribe is that of the Jivaros, who 
still go well-armed with blow guns, spears, and 
rifles. Among their best known customs, and one 
that has been markedly effective in preventing in- 
trusion of even the most hardy strangers, is head- 
hunting, with the object of shrinking the heads of 
their slain enemies to keep as trophies. 

Not a few of the highland settlers, notably two 
or three thousand from Cuenca, imbued with a 
desire for adventure, or merely tired of trying to 
live on the pittance to be earned making Panama, 
or jipijapa, hats, have come to the Oriente to wash 
gold, mainly in the Mendez area. Here, in spite of 


very hard work, they seldom make more than a 
bare living, but they are noticeably better off than 
they were in the uplands. 

A logical project for the government would be 
the completion of the road from Quito to Papal- 
lacta, into the Quijos Valley, then via a pass just 
south of the inactive volcano of Sumaco on to 
Payamino, which is on a navigable stream that flows 
into the Napo River. At present the road runs to 
just beyond Papallacta, and it is not in good con- 
dition; only heavy trucks make the trip, carrying 
lumber, sugar, and some fruit from the Quijos 
Valley. The countryside around Sumaco is for many 
miles covered with a deep layer of volcanic ash and 
is extremely fertile; the soil should be ideal for 
coffee. If it were linked with Quito by a good road, 
and if land were made available for small farmers, 
this could be a rich area indeed. 


THE COASTAL REGION. ‘The 27,000-odd square 
miles of coastal Ecuador produce a large exportable 
surplus of bananas, coffee, cacao, and rice, along 
with sugar, cotton, citrus fruits, and pineapples. In 
fact, this is the most fertile and promising part of 
the country——and perhaps the most fertile and 
promising rainy-tropics lowland in the western 
hemisphere —— provided, again, that transport facil- 
ities are improved. Thousands of acres of these 
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forest lands are well suited to crops and pastures. 

An example of what can be done in this respect 
is the vast new area opened up for agriculture with 
the completion of the road from Quito to Santo 
Domingo de los Colorados and beyond to Esmer- 
aldas. Here the soils are fertile, average temperatures 
range between 75° and 79°, rainfall is close to 120 
inches a year, and there is no dry season. Thousands 
of independent banana farms, mostly small holdings 
of from 10 to 30 acres, many of them owned by 
Negroes, now line this road northward from Santo 
Domingo almost to Esmeraldas. 

Despite a spreading and serious epidemic of 
Sigatoka leaf blight, rapidly rising production from 
this area and others in the coastal plain, particularly 
around Chone, in the northern part of the Guayas 
Basin, and inland from Machala, has brought Ecua- 
dor in a few years to the rank of top exporter of 
bananas in the world. Some 40 million stems were 
shipped out in 1957 to the United States and 
Europe, bringing in more than 40 per cent of the 
foreign exchange revenue. Another 32 per cent is 
derived from coffee, and 19 per cent from cacao. 

These, together with rice, Panama hats, tagua 
nuts, castor beans, and timber, chiefly balsa wood 


prized for its lightness, pay for the necessary 1m- 
ports of textiles, chemicals, vehicles, machinery, 
and the high grade cotton needed to blend with 
the rather low grade local varieties for the country’s 
textile industry, the only one of any magnitude. In 
all some 25 mills at Quito, Ambato, Riobamba, 
Cuenca, and Guayaquil employing 5,300 workers, 
produce cotton textiles, woolen textiles, knitwear, 
and rayon fabrics, but their quality is none too 
good and their quantity meets only 60 per cent of 
local needs. The other principal coastal industries, 
outside of Guayaquil, are the making of Panama 
hats, the finest of which come from Montecristi and 
Jipijapa, and fishing, mainly at Manta, for white 
sea bass, sail and sword fish, robalo, tuna, and other 
varieties. The small family workshop is still the 
provider of most household and farm equipment. 

The chief coffee zones are east and south of 
Portoviejo, northeast of Zaruma, and in the hills 
east of Santo Domingo. Efforts are being made 
slowly to improve the quality for export — the 
Ecuadorians are not coffee addicts and no more 
than two per cent of the crop is consumed at home. 

During the period between 1900 and 1914, cacao, 
grown in the same general areas as bananas, was 
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